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O AUTHORS.—Proposals for new books of Fiction, Travel, 
History, Memoirs, etc., should be addressed to Publisher, Box 
XYZ, AcapEmy Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C. 


—. 





During the War 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 





fee promptly and accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 20s. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Trafition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 16s.; Arthur Symons’ 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; William Blake, First Edi- 
tions, 5s. 6d. each; Bismarck : The Man and The Statesman, 2 vols., 
new, 32S., for 6s.; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Symonds Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3 10s. ; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., £2 10s.; Leland’s Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 
30s. ; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
42s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s. ; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 
3 thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s.; Habershon 
Records of Old London, Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, 
folio, £2 2s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16  vols., 
7 10s.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d.; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam- 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 
CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, arranged under 
various Counties, at specially low prices, sent free on application. 


Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


A GREAT WAR ADMIRAL 


SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS 


The Colleague of Anson, Wolfe and Hawke. 
By Edward Salmon. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 1, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 








Last week's ACADEMY contained: 


THE SINKING OF THE ‘‘EMDEN.” A Signaller’s Graphic Story. 
SHINING SEVILLE. By Bart Kennedy. 

THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON SPORT. By F. G. Aflalo. 
THE ROMANCE OF PICTURES. 


REVIEWS. THE CITY. MOTORING. 





Officers and other Guests WEARING THE KING’S 
UNIFORM will be served AT HALF PRICE 
With Food, Wines, Cigars, etc., for personal consumption on 
the Premises at the 


s 
Bohemia Restaurant, 
19, FRITH STREET, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
Tables reserved by Phone: Regent 3624. 


Best French Cooking. Famous Wines. 


Excellent Table d’ Hote Luncheons at 41/6 and 2/- and Dinners 
at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


Perfect 4 la carte Service at Reasonable Prices. 
AND AT THE 


Torino Restaurant 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 





Tables reserved by ’Phone: Gerrard 4425. 
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Published in Japan at 50 Sen. English Price, Is. net. 
By Post 1s. 13d. 


The Japan Magazine | 


A REPRESENTATIVE MONTHLY OF THINGS JAPANESE 
Edited by DR. J. INGRAM BRYAN. 


The Contents of the December issue, just to hand, are— 


KYOZUTSU Frontispiece 
UNIQUE INHUMATION Noritake Tsuda 
THE MISSION OF JAPAN Count Okuma 
SOME WAKA TALES * Ariel” 
AGE (Poem) Princess Shikishi 
SEKISHO Anon 
KITE-FIGHTING 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN JAPAN Professor Monod 
JAPANESE FOOTGEAR Onzan 


CONSTANCY (Poem) Lady Horikawa 


JAPANESE IN MEXICO Josai Inshi 
A PATENT MEDICINE CITY Issha San 
THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC Frank Putnam 
SAD NIGHT (Poem * Tokudaiji 


AROUND THE HIBACHI: HEROIC TALES 

CURRENT JAPANESE THOUGHT: Occident and 
Orient — Our Responsibility— Our Duty — 
Religion—Basis of Education—Japan Red Cross 
Society — Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild — 
Sympathy with Great Britain—Japan Helps 
Russia—Bravery and Civilization he Editor 





THE JAPAN MAGAZINE may be obtained through 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E C. 














WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 


Good Prospects for Active Agents. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, General Manager: 




















“There is no War Party in Germany, nor has 
there ever been,” says the Crown Prince. 


The best answer to the Crown Prince is 


BRITAIN as GERMANY’S VASSAL 


By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 
Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER. 


NOW READY, 2/- net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 


“« Simply palpitates with Anglophobia.”—OBSERVER. 

‘* This amazing exposé of German aims.""—PaLL MALL 
GAZETTE. 

‘* A warning to England.”"— YORKSHIRE Post. 





LONDON: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., ROLLS HOUSE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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Notes of the Week 
Menace and Achievement 


HE “blockade’’ of Great Britain begins this 
week. Great Britain is irritatingly calm in 
the face of this new menace of “ frightful- 

ness.” Indeed, she seems inclined to be a little amused 
at the manner in which Germany’s latest has brought 
the whole world of neutrals about her ears. Neutral 
Powers are much more excited by her pirate threats 
than we are. The plucky captain of the Laertes has, 
moreover, shown that there are limits to a submarine’s 
power of attacking a merchant vessel. By way of re- 
minding Germany that all the cards are not in her 
hands, we have despatched within a week two big fleets 
of aeroplanes to drop bombs on Ostend batteries and 
railway station, on the Zeebrugge mole and locks, and 
on other places of military importance. Germany’s 
submarine exploits are likely to meet with about as 
much success as her Zeppelin achievements. Great 
Britain’s resources are not yet exhausted, and the time 
may have arrived when, in Mr. Churchill’s words, she 
will have “to apply the full force of naval pressure.’’ 
On land chief interest at the moment turns on the 
Eastern frontier. There has been sharp fighting in 
Poland and the Carpathians, with results heavily in 
Russia’s favour, but in East Prussia and in Bukowina 
the Russian forces have retired. This is not the first 
time von Hindenberg has driven the Russians back, 
but German views of a great victory and Russia’s do 
not agree. Russia knows when to beat a strategic 
retreat. A long despatch from Sir John French brings 
the official record of the fine work done by the British 
in the neighbourhood of La Bassée down to the present 
month. 





Important Speeches 

Seldom has Parliament listened to three more im- 
portant speeches than those in which Mr. Asquith dealt 
with the rise in prices, Mr. Lloyd George explained the 
mutual financial arrangements arrived at by the Allies, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill reviewed the work of the 
Navy. There are two points in common in the com- 
plaints which are now being heard from the people as 
to the cost of bread and from shippers whose boats are 
held up by naval requirements. When the war broke 
cut, there were few who were not prepared for some- 
thing like famine prices; there were few shippers who 
did not jump at the opportunity of employment by the 
Admiralty. Thanks to the Navy, and the Navy alone, 


| 
| 
| 








the conditions are vastly better than the most sanguine 
ever hoped for, and the tendency now is to make it a 
grievance that they are not normal. The only ground 
on which complaints can possibly be justified is that 
certain people are making undue profits out of both the 
commodity markets and the shipping arrangements. 
That is unfortunate, but inevitable. Essentially we 
have cause for profound thankfulness that things are 
not a hundred times worse. 
Labour and Prices 

As a whole, the working classes are bearing their 
burdens without complaint. The truth is unemploy- 
ment has been reduced to negligible quantity by the 
creation of Lord Kitchener’s new army, and anyone in 
touch with industrial conditions knows that there is 
work waiting for all who seek it. For the most part, 
the workers on the railways and elsewhere have been 
devotion itself, and every effort has been made to re- 
cognise and reward their loyalty. It is quite certain 
that the Government will spare no pains to reduce the 
suffering of the working classes to a minimum, and the 
only criticism that can be made on Ministers is as to 
the unbusiness-like methods which, as Mr. Bonar Law 
has pointed out, they have sometimes adopted. Again 
it is a fair answer that, if methods have not been ideal, 
their defects were to a large extent due to the haste 
with which decisions had to be taken in a grave crisis. 
The Government have not been infallible, but they 
have done well, and none but a curmudgeon would 
deny them credit. Mr. Snowden and his friends will 
do themselves no good by seeking to exploit the situa- 
tion for the benefit of the Labour Party. Talk of 
starvation whilst monopolists batten on the country’s 
need is treacherous nonsense; it merely fosters dis- 
content and provides a cloak for the pretensions of 
those workers who regard this as the fittest time to 
strike. Frankly we are amazed Mr. H. M. Hyndman 
should suggest that the Government do nothing to relieve 
prices in order that men may be driven into the ranks 
by sheer stress of suffering. 


Three-Power Finance 

It would be a pleasing experience, which none of us 
will enjoy, to watch the face of Kultur as it translates 
Mr. Lloyd George’s account of the magnificent way in 
which Russia, France, and Great Britain have linked 
up their credits. There are no half-measures: “an 
alliance for war cannot be conducted on limited lia- 
bility principles.’’ If one Ally has more trained men 
than another, it must put them into the field; if another 
has larger naval resources, they must be utilised to the 
full; if a third has larger capital and credit, they must 
go to the support of the common cause. The measures 
taken will be a bond between the three countries, such 
as, perhaps, never existed between any three countries 
before. The meeting removed in a second misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings that would have taken 
months to deal with by correspondence, and said Mr. 
Lloyd George, “it was our conclusion that these con- 
ferences might with profit to the Allies be extended 
to other spheres of co-operation ’’—not only, we hope, 
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during the war, but after. The three Powers will help 
each other, and relieve Belgium and Servia so far as 
finance can relieve the sorely stricken. “ There are also 
other States preparing for war, and it is obviously our 
interest that they should be equipped for that task.”’ 
That was, perhaps, not the least significant note struck 
by Mr. Lloyd George. It quickens expectancy. 


The Work of the Navy 


Mr. Churchill’s spirited defence of the Admiralty 
and glowing account of the work of the Navy were 
none the less convincing, though some of his own 
actions may be called in question, and some unfortu- 
nate disasters have yet to be explained. As against 
the naval losses incurred in previous wars, wonders 
have been accomplished, and Great Britain never had 
more occasion for pride in and gratitude to her fleets 
than she has to-day. Losses, regrettable as they have 
been, even avoidable in some cases, are insignificant 
when set beside the advantages we have gained, and, 
as Mr. Churchill says, if you are going to make too 
much of them, “you will have started on the path 
which, pressed to its logical conclusion, would leave 
our Navy cowering in its harbours instead of ruling 
the seas.’” The German Navy would then get the 
chance it has not yet enjoyed. Mr. Churchill showed 
that the Germans, when they found they were dis- 
covered in their latest contemplated visit, were wise to 
run. If they had stayed, they would have been out- 
matched, ship for ship, gun for gun, man for man. 
“No endeavour to sink by official communigqués the 
vessels they could not stay to sink in war,’’ as he 
happily put it, can alter the cruel fact—cruel but satis- 
factory—that they would all have been destroyed. 
The Dogger Bank action will not make Admiral von 
Tirpitz’ grand fleet more eager to try conclusions with 
Admiral Jellicoe, who, “ lost to view amid the Northern 


mists,’’ dominates the situation on every sea, near and 
remote. 


Socialists and the Settlement 


The International Socialists have met in London. 
They have found a common platform, notwithstanding 
that Mr. Keir Hardie presided. The war has got to 
be carried to a victorious issue in the interests of liberty 
and then the Socialist is going to have a little campaign 
of his own. He will not allow Germany to be politi- 
cally and economically crushed; only her militarism 
must be destroyed; there must be an end of secret 
diplomacy and armament-makers, and we are to have 
a peaceful Federation of the World. Democracy will 
arrange terms; not despotism. In fact, Socialism is 
to be dictator. Its views are summed up by the Daily 
News, which tells us that, unless the people are called 
in, there will be another Congress of Vienna, and “the 
old gang will still have the whip and reins.’’ Sir 
Edward Grey will appreciate this delicate compliment 
from his own party organ. No doubt, Mr. Keir Hardie 
and the editor of the Daily News would make ideal 
diplomatists, but we have a happy consciousness that 
neither will be consulted. 





The Poetry of Our Eastern Ally 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


NGLAND has been moved to admiration and 
gratitude by the intense loyalty of her Japanese 

allies. Japan has stood faithfully to all her pledges, 
and she is still asking what more she can do to prove 
her friendship and fellowship with Great Britain. One 
thing above all we can desire of her—that she remain 
true to her own best traditions, and that while she takes 
whatever is worth having from our own culture she 
still holds fast much that we cannot give her, the 
fairest fruits of her own immemorial past. It has been 
proved that East and West can meet in comradeship 
and in unity of aim. To such an ally we owe some 
attempt at understanding her inner spirit ; and the spirit 
of a people, though perhaps more accurately expressed 
in its daily life and its actions, becomes more truly 
articulate in its literature. In literature, and more 
especially in poetry, the whole world is kin; what a 
human soul, in East or West, utters as its deepest 
feeling and experience, must always be intelligible to 
other souls in spite of outward difference of tone and 
wording. If we try to appreciate the poetry of Japan 
we are met by difficulties that are considerable, but by 
no means insuperable. We notice at once that the 
Japanese style tends to concision, to miniature, to sug- 
gestion rather than definite expression or elaboration. 
Japan has given us no such poetry as we find in the 
Indian Vedas; unlike Persia, she has had no Firdausi 
or Hafiz or Omar or Jami. She has given birth to 
nothing like the Homeric poems, the Nibelungen or 
Beowulf of the Teutons; she has little or nothing to 
parallel the dyline of the Slavs, or the ballad-poetry 
of the English and Scotch. In Japan poetry has been 
rather an avocation of the cultured than a popular 
utterance; its best results have been more akin to the 
miniature gems of the Greek anthology than to the 
epic triumphs or the rhythmical romances of the 
Western world. Yone Noguchi indeed has told us that 
English poets have wasted far too much energy in 
‘words, words, words,’’; and he says something else 
that is absolutely true, and whose truth we emphasise 
when we say that “‘speech is of time, silence is of 
eternity.”’ He says: ‘‘I always insist that the written 
poems, even when they are said to be good, are only 
the second best, as the very best poems are left un 
written or sung in silence.’ Keats said very much the 
same thing: 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter. 
This is only the old truth that we can never fully ex- 
press what we feel, or shape into outward music that 
which we hear with the inner ear. It is well that litera- 
ture, and all art, should try to ignore this limitation. 
Japan has perhaps allowed herself to be too greatly 
hampered by it. We are forced to conclude that while 
Japanese poets have done marvels in little, dealing 
with words as their artists and craftsmen have with 
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more concrete material, they have failed in larger 
effects ; they have produced no great poems and nothing 
like our Gothic architecture. Poe was in sympathy 
with them when he said that a ‘‘long poem’’ was a con- 
tradiction in terms; and the best fruits of Japanese 
poetry have been a logical development of this idea 
For all that, there are many long poems which we could 
never think of surrendering, and we may perhaps not 
untruly boast that many equivalents of the Japanese 
miniature perfection are scattered richly throughout the 
longer effusions of the Western muse. In the West the 
sonnet has probably been the briefest of popular forms, 
and it embraces a mass of glorious poetry ; but compared 
with Japanese verse-forms the sonnet itself is a long 
poem. Of the two such forms that have chiefly pre- 
vailed, the Uta (or Tanka) is limited to thirty-one syl- 
lables, while the Hokku is limited to seventeen. We 
might describe these as verse-epigrams, were it not that 
the word epigram suggests something more definite, 
somewhat more of a snap or clinch, than we find in 
the Japanese form, which is usually a mere hint, a touch 
of dream, a single low sweep of imagination’s wings. 
Here is one, translated by Mr. Aston: 


I come weary 
In search of an inn: 
Ah, those wistaria flowers ! 


It is as though a poet, coming tired to an English 
countryside inn, was charmed from his weariness by the 
sight of roses or honeysuckle around its porch. To 
our Western minds there is a curious modernity in this 
suggestiveness of natural beauty, but Japan very early 
developed a passionate attachment and susceptibility 
to outward loveliness, and the poet who wrote the above 
lived nearly three centuries ago. There is an almost 
more remarkable example of concise suggestiveness in 
the following, which in the original consists of six 
words only; the translation is again by Mr. Aston: 

My well-bucket 

Being robbed by the convolvuli— 

Giftwater ! 
Perhaps the meaning is not immediately clear. Yone 
Noguchi renders the tiny poem thus: 


The well-bucket taken away 
By the morning-glory— 
Alas, water to beg! 

With a little thought we realise that the convolvulus 
has trailed around the rope of the bucket, and the poet, 
not caring to disentangle the beautiful flower, has 
begged water from a neighbour. Perfectly complete 





and satisfactory in the Japanese, we have to confess 
that the English tongue cannot do justice to this minia- 
ture of expression ; it needs the slight elaboration given 
to it by Miss Walsh to present the true significance of 
the suggestion : 

All round the rope a morning-glory clings ; 

How can I break its beauty’s dainty spell? 

| beg for water from a neighbour’s well. 

From a still earlier writer, Moritake, four centuries 

since, we have this exquisite fancy : 
Thought I, the fallen flowers 
Are returning to their stem ; 
But lo, they were butterflies ! 

We can appreciate these short flights of song; we 
might take them as keynotes for a day-dream at times 
when we cannot give ourselves to the intellectual stimu- 
lus of more richly elaborated literature; but it is not 
quite so easy to recognise their claim as complete poems 
—they are more like the brief verses or sentences that 
are sometimes culled from our own poets to fill dainty 
illuminated gift-booklets, or like thoughts that are pre- 
sented, one for each day, in certain books of selection. 
The Uta, which was an earlier form than the Hokku, 
held its own for about eight centuries before it became 
unpopular—perhaps on account of its verbosity; it ran 
to thirty-one syllables instead of seventeen. The fol- 
lowing specimens date from about twelve centuries ago. 

The waving wistaria 

That I placed beside my home 
As a remembrance 

Of thee whom I love, 

At length is blossoming. 

lt is not what is said that renders these little poems 
beautiful ; the charm is in the suggestion, in that which 
is intended though unspoken. Here is one that we 
might take to be a mystical hint of the soul’s departure, 
but Japanese taste does not usually tend to the mystic; 
the poet is speaking of his sailing away into exile: 

O thou fisher’s boat, 

Tell men that I sailed 

Away unto the eighty isles, 

Into the bluest field, the sea ! 
It must always be remembered that difficulties of trans- 
lation are immense. If it is impossible to render the 
full charm of French or German poetry in English, 
how much more must it be when the language from 
which we seek to translate is entirely alien? Yet if 
Yone Noguchi, in his studies of English poetry, can 
often be delighted by discovering what he calls a 
‘‘Hokku touch,”’ it is certain that we ourselves may dis- 
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cover much that is appealing and not unfamiliar in the| entirely by tactless praise. I have at last—after all 


poetry of our Eastern ally. He can find what he calls 
Hokku in Tennyson and Wordsworth, Browning, Ros- 
setti, Landor; and when he reads Patmore’s lovely 
child-poem ‘‘The Toys,”’ he can find its fellow-utterance 
in a tiny poem of his own countryman. In like manner, 
though on approaching Japanese poetry we may only 
find what we bring, though we shall only respond to 
that which has its part in our own spirits, this finding 
will be no slight one, and the treasure we may gather, 
or rather realise as already our own, will be con- 
siderable. 





On the Recommending of Books 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


 apaaggtin knows the dangers of giving good 

advice. The disasters which befall the givers 
of good counsel, and the fierce hatred which they 
bring down on themselves, are so proverbial that the 
average man has grown exceedingly cautious on this 
point. (Indeed, we may say that the giving of advice 
is a matter about which only relations can still afford 
to be reckless!) A certain diffidence about influencing 
others, in regard to almost all personal or business 
questions, has, in short, become the general rule among 
civilised people. But, alas! there is one subject of 
which, unfortunately, even the most cautious and tact- 
ful individuals make an exception—the subject of 
books. For some unknown reason, when talking of 
books, the average man or woman will throw discretion 
and moderation to the winds. “You really ought to 
read So-and-So’s novels’’ is a remark that one hears 
daily. People will press their favourite authors on 
their friends with an insistence that is positively 
paralysing. Nor do they leave the matter there. Ten 
to one they will follow it up by prophesying what the 
victim’s opinions will be. “ You are suze to like them; 
they are certain to appeal to you!”’ 

Human nature being constituted as it is, the effect 
of these clumsy eulogies is naturally, more often than 
not, the opposite of what is intended. A wave of 
boredom comes over one at the thought of books which 
are constantly being thrust down one’s throat, and, 
instead of asking for them at the library, one asks for 
something quite different, by an author whose name 
one has never heard. The tragedy of the whole busi- 
ness lies in the fact that the advice so tactlessly given 
by our friends is, in all probability, quite sound. 
If they were not moderately sympathetic to us, they 
would not be our friends. Knowing us as they do, 
they often know perfectly well the books we shall en- 
joy. When they tell us that we ought to read such 
and such a novel, and that we shall like it immensely, 
the chances are that they are telling the truth. 


I write, in this matter, as one who is smarting under 
the results of his own obstinacy—an obstinacy induced 


i 





my friends have shrugged their shoulders over my pig. 
headedness—begun to read the works of Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence! For several years now, whenever I have 
met literary people, his name has been prominent. 
“ Haven’t you read Lawrence? You really ought to,” 
has been said to me a hundred times. When I found 
that two or three “interior’’ literary sets, the mem- 
bers of which spend their time writing articles about 
each other to prove how great they are, had agreed in 
canonising Mr. Lawrence, that put the lid on it, so to 
speak. Ca cumule! We all know the kind of dismal 
vaté whom literary cliques consider IT. Until the whole 
subject of Mr. Lawrence died down, I refused to read 
him. I dislike sets and literary fashions as much as 
in matters of art I distrust “isms.’’ If Mr. Lawrence 
were so fashionable (I concluded), his work was pro- 
bably all tiresome mannerism. 


But now quite accidentally I have read the stories 
in “The Prussian Officer,’? and, working backwards, 
have attacked “Sons and Lovers.’’ There is nothing 
for it but to admit the facts. What has been dinned 
into my ears for so long is indeed less than the truth. 
The mortification of finding that, after all, my friends 
were entirely right, and the canonisation of the literary 
cliques an act of mere justice, is drowned in the de- 
light, belated though it may be, of really discovering 
a new Master. To think that one should have been 
so foolish, out of mere irritation and obstinacy, to have 
missed so much pleasure! I feel rising up in me the 
desire to go out and buttonhole all my acquaintances 
and insist, in turn, on their reading “The Prussian 
Officer.”? “Here is a poet, if you like,’ I can hear 
myself saying. “Here at last is that new romantic 
note for which we have all been longing; here is a true 
successor to Thomas Hardy; in Mr. Lawrence we have 
the greatest artist of the younger generation.’’ Warned 
by my sad experience, I shall endeavour to control 
myself and do nothing of the kind. 

After the revelation of Mr. Lawrence’s books, I have 
become stricken with humility, and intend, if possible, 
to take all the advice which has been showered on me 
during the past ten years. I shall begin with George 
Eliot, whose irritating dark red covers made a long 
row in the dining-room bookshelf at home. Her works 
have been recommended to me steadily since I was nine. 
] have never read one of them! Making a great effort 
to conquer years of accumulated prejudice, I shall begin 
with “ Adam Bede.’’ The thought of all that I must 
have missed through wilfulness and obstinacy is de- 
solating. And what a number of people there must 
be in the same predicament! We have, however, our 
complaint against the world in general, and it lies 
just in this habit of intemperate recommendation and 
uncontrolled enthusiasm to which I have referred. If 
only as much caution and tact were exercised in making 
introductions to books as in the introducing of people 
to one another, how many tragedies would be avoided. 
I, for one, should not have had to wait four years 
before appreciating Mr. Lawrence! 
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The Imperishable 


VERY day miracles are being wrought in the 
world. At first sight it appears that nothing 


is durable; each day life is given, and each day life | 


passes away again. Men set themselves to make 
monuments that shall endure. They build houses of 
marble and stone that may stand when their names 
are scarce remembered; but time crumbles them, or 
they meet a swifter fate from the shock of earthquake 
yr devastating fire. Gardens are made, trees are 
planted, which shall be a joy to future generations; 
one day the fierce gale sweeps across them, or the 
woodman plies his axe, and the pride of the oak is 
fallen, the living green of the beech lies prostrate on 
ihe earth whence it sprang. 

Men write books, store them with knowledge, with 
the treasure of the ages, with beautiful thoughts of 
rare minds, the wit of the nimble, the valour of the 
brave; decay rots them, fire devours them, and all their 
store of truth and beauty is but a little heap of ashes. 
Men have said: “God is indestructible; let us make 
for His presence houses eternal as His name, beautiful 
as His love, lofty as His thoughts revealed to 
humanity.’’ And stately fanes have arisen, fair as the 
morning, strong as the sea, their towers and slender 
spires reaching into heaven, their doors ever open to 
the sin-stained and weary. Century after century they 
have stood—a link between man and the infinite for 
which he yearns, harbours from the storm of life, seem- 
ingly imperishable. But the same hands which created 
them are bringing them to a dishonoured end. Reared by 
the pride, the genius, the spirituality of man, they are 
falling victims to his savage hate, to the wanton lust 
for killing and destruction, the mania that has seized 
a whole nation. 

Men look at one another in amazement. Amid such 
scenes of ruth, when the foundations of life crumble 
and the whole edifice of society totters, is anything 
left which is permanent? The question brings its own 
answer as the need is bringing its solution. Just now 
miracles in daily performance assure us of the impossi- 
bility of destroying the spirit of man, which is im- 
mortal. It was this spirit which reared these abiding 
monuments to his genius; the same spirit has now 
called men from all quarters of the earth to come to 
their defence, to protest and to fight against the out- 
tage upon the things for which men have most rever- 
ence. Nothing for many centuries has banded men 
together into such close unity as these attacks upon the 
buildings that are the incarnation of the best in man. 
The reasons may differ widely for this reverence which 
all feel; in some it is love of the beautiful, reverence 
for the genius of man which could call such beauty into 
life, for antiquity; in others it is the appeal of their 
symbolism, that for which they have stood to the 
majority all through the ages. Greatly as men’s creeds 
differ, fierce though the rancour may be that has 
divided them, and the strife of opinion which too often 
embitters zeal, they become as one when the temples 





of faith are desecrated. Once more, as in many crises 
of the world’s history, we see an idea, a symbol, rise 
triumphant over the forces of materialism, drawing 
men’s hearts, their aptitude for self-sacrifice, after it, 
unerringly as a magnet. 

It is more than patriotism, this response of the spirit 
of man, which lays down position and material ad- 
vantage and life itself gladly in the service of an idea. 
It is a renaissance of that which is imperishable. And 
not only does the manifestation of the power of this 
spirit occur daily and constantly on the battlefields of 
three continents; there is a corner in England, a place 
more hallowed by tradition and association than any 
other in the wide Empire, where daily the miracle of 
its inception is being performed. 

In the Abbey at Westminster, every noon there is 
met a gathering of people to consecrate and to sustain 
this spirit in man; here in its birthplace, its great 
epitome, around whose pillars, and in whose corners, 
heights, and silences, and shadows, lingers for ever 
the immortal spirit of England. It is a worthy altar 
at which to pray for its upholding. Above are the 
lofty arches, emblems of immortality that span the 
dim air, the towers and pinnacles that reach upward 
into the blue, always aspiring, never completely attain- 
ing; below are the ashes of saints and martyrs, of 
kings and generals and politicians, of thinkers and 
gentle poets: all of them emblems of the human spirit 
that is imperishable. Gone are they, but their influence 
is ever with us. Life as we know it is due to the deeds 
they wrought and the thoughts they cherished. 

Those who worship daily in the nation’s cathedral 
are making life for our children’s children, feeding the 
flame that no power of darkness, death or destruction, 
can quench eternally. The spirit of England—the 
spirit of man! As we kneel in the great dim spaces, 
in company with soldiers and sailors, with the wives 
and mothers of those who are fighting for that of 
which this building is the symbol, what visions of 
radiance from the past these words send flashing 
through the mind. All that we comprehend of Deity, 
all that we know of truth and honour, of loveliness, 
of the great stretches of discovery and learning, of the 
qualities of devotion and self-sacrifice: all that has 
gone to build up England and its wide Empire: all 
that in holy moments we desire, dimly comprehending 
—what are these but revelations of the spirit of man— 
that unknown, intangible, marvellous flame that 
flickers for a moment, lights the great spaces of life 
and of eternity, then vanishes back to the darkness 
whence it came? Free as the air, like the wind, it 
evades capture, it defies recognition, it is invisible. 
Like the air, it is also the source of life; it zs life, it 
is all that matters in life, and no power of Kaiser, or 
“kultur,’’ or cast-iron militarism can crush it out of 
being. Far from doing so, the opposition of these 

forces, the straits in which humanity has found itself, 
have called forth such an exposition of its power as 
no time of peace could reveal. 

Russia, great, half-awakened Russia, is once more 
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stretching its enormous age-bound bulk towards the 
light of freedom, towards the recognition of the claim 
of peasant and prince alike. The little States of 
Europe—Poland, the oft-enslaved ; Hungary, the home 
alike of the patriot and the oppressor—are dreaming 
of a future in which they shall realise themselves ; men, 
women, and children in France, Italy, and England 
itself are thinking as never before, awake to the 
problems, and ready to bear the burdens of those whose 
existence before the war was to them of little 
significance. 

Never was the human spirit more fully awake. Cities 
and cathedrals may fall, libraries and palaces perish 
in the holocaust, the memorials of its greatness in past 
ages, but, like the Phoenix, it will rise from their ashes, 
more strong of wing, ready for greater flights of doing 
and daring, more beautiful in its quality and ex- 
pression from having passed through the ordeal of fire. 
It alone of all things pertaining to humanity is 
imperishable. 


REVIEWS 


The Antics of Abbas II 


Abbas II. By the EARL OF CROMER. 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


HEN Lord Cromer published “Modern Egypt’’ 
it seemed difficult to believe that any history or 
account of the progress of a country which had been 
rescued from Oriental corruption and exaction by 
British control could possibly be either more interesting 
or more informative. Lord Cromer’s “ Abbas II,”’ 
which must be regarded as a supplement to “ Modern 
Egypt,’’ shows the impression to have been mistaken. 
It gives us the intimate record of a period of intrigue 
and pretension on the part of an inexperienced but 
self-assertive prince, countered and checked by the wise 
moderation and imperturbable strength of the great 
administrator whose one aim was to protect the 
Egyptians, and in protecting them safeguard British 
and other European interests. 

The publication of this authentic story of the mad- 
cap malice of the ex-Khedive is a service at once to 
historic truth, to Egypt, and to the British Empire. 
It has not been compiled now to serve occasion, but 
was written years ago, when the events were fresh in 
Lord Cromer’s mind; if Abbas II had understood his 
business and behaved with common decency in the 
recent crisis, it would not have seen the light until its 
publication could wound no susceptibilities, nor affect 
anyone’s interests. We, who have followed Egyptian 
affairs with reasonable closeness ever since Arabi’s re- 
volt, and know what excellent and humane work has 
been accomplished in Egypt by British officers and 
officials, have hardly suspected the difficulties which 
confronted Lord Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, and, we 
have no doubt, Lord Kitchener, thanks to the antics of 
Abbas II. The patience demanded of the British 
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Consul-General, in circumstances which might easily 
have involved a European crisis, and the courage and 
resource shown in bringing a recalcitrant prince to his 
knees, without unduly humiliating him, and so render- 
ing his position impossible, make this book a lively 
and invaluable memorial of Imperial service. The 
great difficulty of a position like Lord Cromer’s was 
that, while he knew he controlled the affairs of Egypt, 
he desired, and it was desirable, that the Khedive’s 
authority should appear paramount. In other words, 
so long as the Khedive acted decently, and did not 
attempt to undo all that Britain had accomplished for 
the purification of Egyptian officialdom, the freedom 
of the fellaheen, and the general health and prosperity 
of the country, he was free to enjoy the dignity, the 
emolument, and the constitutional rights of his high 
office. When, however, he took to insulting British 
officers, to inviting the intervention of Turkey in order 
to bring British control to an end, and in a hundred 
ways showed himself an Anglophobe, on such occa- 
sions it was necessary to act firmly and make it clear 
who really was master. 

That the people of Egypt were with Lord Cromer 
and his advisers there is no doubt; they realised, in the 
lightness of their taxation and the lack of official 
oppression, how far they had gone since the days of 
Ismail; but whilst the Khedive was in a position to 
grant favours, and whilst Ministers were dependent on 
his pleasure, it was inevitable that notables, sheikhs, 
and peasantry alike should look to him, however much 
they might embarrass the hand of the stranger which 
on no account would they have had removed. Lord 
Cromer’s narrative of the efforts of Abbas II to shake 
himself free in order that pachadom might resume its 
maleficent authority and afford him the opportunity 
of growing rich by his people’s misery, is fascinating 
as it is authentic. It is not only a history but 
a warning. If Lord Cromer had not been the strong 
man he was, Abbas II would have worked incalculable 
mischief. Egypt cannot be left to the Egyptians, ex- 
cept they have been thoroughly Europeanised. Experi- 
ence proves to Lord Cromer’s satisfaction “that the 
un-Europeanised Moslem is quite incapable of govern- 
ing the Egypt of to-day. The Ministerial future lies 
therefore with the Europeanised Egyptians of various 
types.” Abbas II was hopelessly unfit to assist in 
governing Egypt; he had been educated in Austria, 
and when he returned to Egypt as Khedive he became 
more Egyptian than the extreme Nationalist, merely, 
of course, to serve his own ends. He richly merited 
deposition long ago. 





Excavated Essays 
Studies in Literature and History. By the late SIR 


ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., D.C.L. (Murray. 1os. 6d. 
net.) 


IT is nearly always a difficult problem to hold the 
balance justly when the critic is faced with the task 
of summing up the work of another critic, and often 
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it is a thankless problem without any real value. The 
reviewer of a review has by no means much satisfaction 
in his final decision. In the old days when reviews 
were published as pamphlets, and no adjectives or 
epithets, however emphatic, were forbidden, when there 
was no sword of Damocles in the shape of a stern law 
of libel for the man who resented a column of vitupera- 
tion, matters were very different; a critic might disport 
himself to his heart’s content, and Ais critic could re- 
taliate within limits only set by his knowledge of 
sarcasm or abuse. Reputations were made and spoiled 
and again exalted, but not many hearts were broken. 
To-day, the craft has fallen into a groove, and is far 
less exciting. 

There is no fear, of course, that we shall harbour 
any outrageous thoughts upon the author of the volume 
at present under consideration; yet we have a feeling 
that it was not of much use to the literary or critical 
world to publish these old reviews in book form. We 
say “old,’’ but they are really hardly old enough to 
be thoroughly interesting. The first, on “ Novels of 
Adventure and Manners,’’ appeared in the Quarterly 
twenty years ago; the second, “ English Letter-Writing 
in the Nineteenth Century,”’ is from the Edinburgh of 
April, 1896, and concerns the letters of Charles Lamb, 
Keats, Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, and others; the 
third is on “ Thackeray,’’ from the same review, 1898; 
and so on. We notice constantly the reviewing touch 
—the “it is in our judgment,”’ “ we may suggest,’ “ we 
do not mean to affirm,’’ “we are not indisposed to 
endorse the opinion,’’ “ for extracts there is now little 
space left, but we may quote . . .’”’ phrases which are 
necessary in a review, but are out of place when it is 
reprinted as a literary study. The style throughout is 
good, and there are some quite shrewd remarks to be 
noted by the alert reader. In an article on “ Heroic 
Poetry,”’ from the Anglo-Saxon Review, 1900, the 
author speaks of the credulity of the people in the 
times when bards recited their narrative poems: “ They 
would indeed swallow strange marvels of a super- 
natural kind, the doings of gods and goddesses, and 
of magicians. But I think it will be agreed that in 
all ages this has been a separate matter, because men 
will believe what is plainly miraculous, when they will 
not accept what is merely improbable.’’ In the same 
essay occurs another happy touch: “ The heroic poet, 
as a composer, had this advantage in early days, that 
continual recital before an appreciative public must 
have had the effect of polishing up his best verses, and 
polishing off his bad ones.’? The second essay is per- 
haps the best in this section. We are inclined to 
question the author’s definition of George Meredith: 
“Meredith, poet and novelist, falls back upon com- 
munion with Nature; he preaches the doctrine of duty, 
of working while the light lasts; he is a high moralist 
who accepts stoically the conclusion that nothing be- 
yond terrestrial existence is possible.’ Had the 
“Letters ’? been available when this last phrase was 
contemplated, Sir Alfred Lyall would have hesitated 
before writing it; and even the careful reading of the 








“ Poems ’’ will show that Meredith, worship Earth, the 
mother, as he may, had a superb faith in the God be- 
hind her. Was he not truly one of those whom Carlyle 
termed the “ perpetual priesthood ’’ of men of letters, 
“continually unfolding the Godlike to men . . . from 
age to age teaching all men that a God is still present 
in their life’’? Undoubtedly he was, though speak- 
ing at times a strange dialect of the literary language, 
and never careful to propitiate the lazy reader. 

The latter portion of the book is devoted to studies 
of history, races, and religions; on this ground all that 
Sir Alfred Lyall has to say is well worth hearing. He 
discusses very finely the various problems presented by 
the beliefs of different races or bodies of men, pointing 
out that “we must recognise the variety of the human 
species; we must acknowledge that we cannot impose 
a uniform type of civilisation, just as we admit that a 
uniform faith is beyond mere human efforts to impose, 
and that to attempt it would be politically disastrous.’’ 
The question of India, its incoherent and immiscible 
faiths, and their stubborn persistence, is treated in a 
lucid address which was delivered before the “ Congress 
for the History of Religions,’’ of which the author was 
president in 1908. “It is remarkable,’’ he says, “that 
this inorganic medley of ideas and worships should 
have resisted for so many ages the invasion and in- 
fluence of the coherent faiths that have won ascendancy, 
complete or dominant, on either side of India, the west 
and the east; it has thrown off Buddhism, it has with- 
stood the triumphant advance of Islam, it has as yet 
been little affected by Christianity.’’ Into the com- 
plexities of these concluding arguments we have not 
space to enter; we may say, however, that, if the 
student finds himself slightly disappointed with the 
treatment of purely literary matters, feeling that he 
is reading merely good reviews instead of permanent 
criticism, he will be compensated by the knowledge 
and ability displayed in such essays as “ Race and 
Religion ’’ and the one from which we have quoted. 





Novelist and Musician 


Musicians of To-day. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. With an 
Introduction by CLAUDE LAUDI. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co.) 


M. ROMAIN ROLLAND is known chiefly as the author of 
‘‘Jean-Christophe,’’ a monumental novel in ten volumes 
which tells the story of an artist’s life. But he is more 
than a novelist. He is one of the most distinguished 
of French musical critics and, with one or two men like 
M. Louis Laloy and M. Calvowressi, forms a small 
group of writers whose contributions to musical litera- 
ture are always interesting. In “Musicians of To-day”’ 
M. Rolland discusses many of the moderns, and one 
need not read much of the volume to discover that the 
author is an original thinker and a man of unusual 
knowledge and enthusiasm. Berlioz, Wagner, Saint- 
Saéns, d’Indy, Strauss, Wolf, Debussy, and others 
are dealt with at length, and something arresting is 
said about each of them. The generous tribute paid 
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to the originality of Berlioz makes some amends for 
the neglect from which that composer suffered during 
his life. But this is only what we might have expected 
of a French critic who is unbiased enough to declare 
that “Richard Strauss is the foremost musical composer 
in Europe.’’ Few Frenchmen would have gone that 
length, but M. Rolland is an original critic. 

With the author’s values few of us will entirely 
agree. He seems to attach a little too much importance 
to Perosi and to d’Indy. The former seems hardly to 
have justified the enthusiastic welcome with which he 
was greeted when he first appeared as a writer of 
oratorios; and, while one is conscious of the valuable 
work done by the composer of “Wallenstein’’ at the 
Scola Cantorum, one can hardly say that his direct 
influence on contemporary French music has been very 
profound. M. Rolland is not an_ enthusiastic 
Debussyite, but he writes of “Pelleas and Melisande’”’ 
with considerable insight. His point, however, that 
the success of the opera is partly due to a reaction 
against Wagnerism on the French stage may be true, 
but it is somewhat beside the mark. Debussy’s music 
must stand or fall on its merits or shortcomings, but 
he is one of the most difficult of the modern composers 
to “place.’’ “Pelleas’’ seems to fail because the 
Debussy idiom, while effective in a small work, palls 
when it is made to do duty for a whole evening. The 
author speaks of “Pelleas’’ and “Carmen’’ as being 
two different manifestations of the French spirit. 
Bizet’s opera is “all life, with no shadows and no 
underneath,’’ which remark makes us realise how much 
French music lost by the premature death of its creator. 


The chapter on “French and German Music’’ will be 
read with eagerness at the present time, and in it M. 
Rolland reveals a genuine sympathy with and keen 
appreciation of German music, which are very uncom- 
mon in France. One thing strikes one as curious. In 
this connection the name of Massenet is not mentioned. 
It is now the custom in many quarters to pooh-pooh the 
operas of Massenet. But have not the Germans recog- 
nised the melodic beauties of “Manon’’ and “Werther’’ ? 
The German superstition that all French music oughi 
to be frivolous is here remarked upon. Those with the 
requisite powers of discernment know very well that 
French art can be sincere and yet maintain its grace. 
To be fundamentally valuable does not mean to be 
dull. An excessive anxiety to link music to national 
prejudices always leads to misconceptions. Has not 
the race of Voltaire and Renan its own philosophical 
standpoints? The methods of Berlioz were totally 
unlike those of Wagner, but that is no reason why there 
should not be whole-hearted appreciation of the French- 
man in Germany and of the German in France. Half 
the delight with which we come to modern music arises 
from the fact that there are several distinct movements. 
And if France be determined to be first of all French, 
we should not complain. True delight in the art does 
not arise from a consciousness of national conflict, but 
from that catholicity of taste which rejoices in the 
glories of all schools. 





Worthy of remark also is the excellent review of the 
compositions of Saint-Saéns. The strength and weak. 
ness of this protean artist are well brought out. Ajj 
that goes to make his music—his fine appreciation of 
the classics, his sense of form, his natural bias towards 
programme music—is examined. In addition, there is 
a concise review of the musical conditions of modern 
France, and, incidentally, we have two good pen-por- 
traits of Strauss and Mahler. M. Rolland takes you, 
as it were, through a gallery of musicians and talks 
delightfully during the promenade. And in the en- 
thusiasm of his conversation there is so much knowledge 
and charm that one lays down the volume with a 
feeling of regret. 





Fiction 

“EDGAR CHIRRUP,’”’ by Peggy Webling (Methuen and 
Co., 6s.), describes the career of a popular comedian, 
though more from the domestic side than the histrionic, 
He supports his poverty-stricken relatives and other 
needy folk out of his first meagre earnings, and, to 
add to his troubles, quite unconsciously contracts a 
bigamous marriage with a woman who makes his life 
a burden. However, all comes right in the end, and 
Ruth consoles him for the unhappiness he had endured 
with Clara. The story is one of London life sympa- 
thetically told, and, though the characters are little 
more than puppets, it will, no doubt, interest many 
readers. 

“The Blind Spot’? (Ward, Lock, and Co., 6s.), by 
Justus Miles Forman, is chiefly a study in contrasts— 
Arthur Stone, a serious young barrister, and Coppy 
Latimer, a well-to-do idler. Stone, a brilliant speaker 
and thinker, is devoted to social reform, but a slave 
to the doctrine of common sense, and one to whom 
all conception of the spirit of love has been denied. 
That is his blind spot. Happy-go-lucky Coppy senti- 
mentalises when not drinking and gambling, and so 
wins Linda Grey, for whom they each have more or 
less of a penchant, just as light seems to be coming 
to his rival. It is not one of Mr. Forman’s best novels, 
but, nevertheless, it is a very clever one. 

In “Some Women and Timothy ”’ (Hutchinson and 
Co., 6s.) Mr. H. B. Somerville strikes quite a genial 
note which is as welcome to the lover of fiction as a 
ray of sunshine on a dull winter’s day. Timothy, a 
peer of the realm not overburdened with money, tells 
his story himself, and introduces the reader to quite a 
varied assortment of women who will not fail to enter- 
tain him, especially an early love since unhappily 
married, and the usual American heiress with a Dutch 
name and a will of her own. 

Yet another story of South African life—there are 
scores of them—reaches us in the form of “ Piet 
Plessis,” by John Ogg (John Long, 6s.). The hero 
is a backveld Boer of a very exaggerated and un- 
pleasant type, who had better have been left in ob- 
livion during these troublous times, when racial ami- 
mosities are still simmering in the States of the Union. 
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Shorter Notices 


India’s Fighting Men 

“Please congratulate Indian troops on their gallant 
conduct, and express my gratitude to them,’’ was the 
message sent by F.M. Sir John French to Sir J. Willcocks 
after the first big fight in which Sikh and Gurkha met 
the Germans. It was a happy thought of Saint Nihal 
Singh, who is well known for his writings on things 
Indian, to prepare an up-to-date account of “ India’s 
Fighters: Their Mettle, History, and Services to 
Britain’? (Sampson Low, Marston, 3s. 6d. net). 
Proud as we all are of our native soldiery, this volume 
will probably be a revelation to most people. For the 
first time Indians are standing shoulder to shoulder 
with European troops in Europe, but their record over- 
seas in Egypt, China, and elsewhere is considerable, 
and dates back to the eighteenth century. In India 
and beyond its borders their loyalty and heroism have 
often been proved, and the British Raj owes much to 
them. Mr. Singh says that he has endeavoured to 
write “ free from hyperbole ’’: the mere story in many 
cases provides its own hyperbole. The book is most 
interesting reading, is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and will not be uninforming even to those who 
know their Imperial history pretty thoroughly. It 
should be widely read just now, and is worthy a place 
on our shelves as a popular permanent memorial to the 
gallant fellows, so many of whom have come from 
India to lend a hand in the great struggle for civilisa- 
tion now going forward. 


A Philosophic Traveller 


A gentleman of the name of E. J. Smith, among 
other things chairman of the Health Committee of the 
Bradford Corporation, on account of overwork had 
a breakdown in health, and took a long voyage to 
recuperate. “A Yorkshireman Abroad ’”’ (John Long, 
3s. 6d.) is the result of the breakdown or the tour, in 
whichever light the reader chooses to read the account. 
Australia, New Zealand, and Africa were visited by 
Mr. Smith, who never fails to give accurate and explicit 
details where heights, depths, breadths, areas, or any 
extents are concerned. In fact the whole book is full 
of guide-book matter rather than personal impressions 
or particular revelations. It is not uninteresting, 
although almost entirely lacking in humour; but then 
again perhaps this omission is counteracted by the 
author’s insertions of small portions of his philosophy. 
“Voyages, like life,’’ he remarks, “are not all storms. 
... The proper care and training of infants consti- 
tutes the key to the salvation of the Empire; that way 
lies true Imperialism.’”” These messages may not 
strike the average person as having much in common 
with a tour half-round the world, but he must read 
“A Yorkshireman Abroad,’’ and he will probably 
then appreciate the mind of the town councillor who 
for a time managed to leave the Bradford Corporation 
in order to regain his lost health. 


“The Greatest Age in the World.” 

It is a truism to say that genius is ageless. But great 
thought is the only power in the world which never dies. 
uny as man is, small the span of his life when com- 
pared with the trees of the field, with the works of 
his hands, nevertheless his spirit is indestructible. Wars 
May rend nations, civilisations vanish, maps change 
like the clouds of the sky, but thought lives on and 








from its lofty pedestal sways the impulses, the intel- 
lects and administrations of men. Not only so, genius 
is ever fresh and vivid, suited to all ages, all condi- 
tions. The study of the great Greek Period, standing 
alone in its wealth of intellectual power, its great 
masters of philosophy and the drama, is a source of 
untiring interest to modern thinkers, who by patient 
labour are constantly adding to the debt we owe to 
those long dead. Mr. Alfred W. Benn’s recent second 
edition of ‘‘The Greek Philosophers’? (Smith, Elder, 
18s. net) is a valuable addendum to this particular 
branch of learning; it is a comprehensive study of the 
modes of thought on which our modern science of 
ethics, philosophy, and religious speculation is so 
largely grounded. In its earlier edition it was so 
widely read and reviewed that lengthy comment is 
superfluous ; the present volume has brought the former 
up to date in the matter of research, in the results of 
those discoveries which are constantly throwing light on 
the remote but ever-living centuries between 600 B.C. 
and 200 B.C. 





Germania 


} 
BLOOD-LUST, hatred and dread, 
Merciless rule and cunning, 
The wide earth sown with dead 
While the children are running, 
Fleeing from life to death, 
Fleeing from home to sorrow, 
At the blast of the Emperor’s breath 
To an iron Prussian morrow. 


II. 
Blood-lust, hatred and dread, 
Merciless force and cunning, 
Souls of fair cities shed, 
While the children are running, 
Fleeing from homes consuméd, 
Fleeing to death and pain— 
Thus is the German pluméd, 
This is the Emperor’s gain. 


III. 
Blood-lust, hatred and dread, 
Merciless law and cunning, 
The world’s wild spirit shows red 
While the children are running, 
Death in a myriad guises 
Strides from the Kaiser’s hall, 
Claiming a myriad prizes, 
Death . . . at the Emperor’s call. 


ENVOI. 
This is his garnered learning, 
His harvest of pride and power— 
Murder, Torture, and Burning; 
This is his day, his hour. 


Vengeance is halting, yet men 
Shall pay back each human tear ; 
No one knows how or when— 


Pray it be now and here. EGAN MEw. 
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Being “ British” 
By ALFRED BERLYN. 


I' is one of the compensations of testing-times like 

these that they throw a clearer and more searching 
light upon national as well as upon individual char- 
acter. We certainly did not understand the people of 
little Belgium, for instance, before the war broke out; 
we are still marvelling at the revelation of French cool- 
ness and unemotional doggedness which the past few 
months have brought; Russian promptitude, efficiency, 
and unity of purpose have been no less an astonishment 
to the world; and, on the other hand, we have been 
staggered by the discovery of the moral abyss into 
which the German nation has proved capable of sink- 
ing at the instigation of pernicious teachers and under 
the twin furies of mad ambition and jealous hate. As 
regards all these nations, the war, supreme touchstone 
of character, has performed the function of a great 
Revealer. 

But it has also had something to teach us about our 
own people; among other things, it has helped us to 
realise, as perhaps never before, all that it implies, in 
temperament and qualities, to answer to the heroic 
Captain Loxley’s last command—‘‘Be British!’’ 
Hitherto most people, challenged for a definition of the 
distinguishing marks of the fighting Briton, would have 
pointed to his indomitable courage and tenacity in war, 
his inability to recognise defeat, his contempt of 
danger, his natural chivalry to a vanquished foe, his 
almost excessive readiness to trust, to fraternise with, 
and even to lionise his enemy of yesterday. But in few 
if any of these characteristics is he absolutely alone 
among civilised peoples; and we have been learning of 
late that to be peculiarly ‘‘British,’’ as are the men who 
serve the country in the trenches and on the high seas, 
is to command certain other attributes which are, 
indeed, the unique possession of the race. 

Someone had the temerity to suggest, the other day, 
that the English—using the term, no doubt, in its 
larger sense—are the only people with a real sense of 
humour. The claim is, of course, an extravagant one; 
but certain it is that the fighting men of no other nation 
are able to carry with them into the jaws of death that 
queer blend of genial cynicism and schoolboyish light- 
heartedness which seems to be the hall-mark of the 
British ‘‘Tommy.’’ The blessed peculiarity of the 
Briton’s sense of humour is just this—that it is of the 
ironical, quizzical kind, which not only makes him quick 
to find the latent element of absurdity even in surround- 
ings of discomfort or danger, but gives him the enviable 
faculty of being able to laugh at and depreciate him- 
self. There may be men of other races who can “‘keep 
smiling’’ even under shell-fire or amid the misery of 
rain-swamped trenches or mine-strewn winter seas; but 
to the Briton alone is it given to find a source of humor- 
ous consolation in a kind of chronic comical grumble at 
himself, his circumstances, and things in general. His 
specific against depression is one of those things for the 
monopoly of which his country is just now finding very 
good cause to be grateful. 








——_, 


Not less peculiar to himself, again, is the fighting 
Briton’s inveterate habit of regarding war, and treating 
even its most nerve-shaking rigours, as an interesting 
and rather joyous form of sport. It is inconceivable 
that British soldiers, in any circumstances or whatever 
provocation their country has received, could take the 
field in the spirit of melodramatic malevolence and 
swagger which has recently made the Teuton ridiculous 
in the midst of his ‘‘frightfulness.’’ To the liegemen 
of King George, constitutionally incapable of 
malignant hatred of their country’s enemies, the work 
of chastising those enemies presents itself more or less 
in the light of an exciting and—because, rather than 
in spite, of its hardships and dangers—a distinctly 
jolly adventure. From this point of view, ‘“‘potting” 
the foeman has precisely the same attraction as the 
hunting of big game; and the Briton under arms, a 
sportsman to the finger-tips, feels no more inclination 
to address ‘‘songs of hate’’ to his human quarry than 
he would to any formidable four-footed beast that put 
his nerve and prowess to the test in the jungle or the 
Rockies. 


To be British implies, moreover, the possession of 
that extraordinary gift of adaptability to all kinds of 
conditions which, among other things, has helped to 
make the natives of these little islands the greatest and 
most successful colonists the world has ever known. 
It has been said that the Englishman is in the habit of 
carrying England with him wherever he goes. Yet the 
paradox confronts us that the men of no other race 
have achieved anything like the same success in making 
themselves at home among alien peoples, of command- 
ing their friendship and confidence. Of this genius of 
adaptability, and of the unbounded resourcefulness 
which is its twin attribute, our fighting men—officers 
and ‘‘Tommies’’ alike—have been giving abundant 
evidences in France and in Flanders during the cam- 
paign of the last six months. 


But, of all the peculiar traits which go to make up 
the exclusive ‘‘Britishness’’ of the Briton in general, 
none is more strongly marked than his almost morbid 
dread of poses, histrionics, or emotional demonstra- 
tions. To ‘‘make an ass of himself,’’ or even to run 
the risk of appearing to do so, is detestable ; to be either 
the cause or the object of what he calls ‘‘a fuss’’ 1s 
more affrighting to his mind than the worst that the 
malice of the enemy can devise. What he achieves, 
however glorious, what he suffers, however grievous, 1s 
to him ‘‘all in the day’s work”’ ; the striking of attitudes 
and the receipt of hero-worship are things that his 
inmost soul abhors. And who shall say that this, per 
haps the most distinctive of characteristics peculiarly 
British, is not among the finest and worthiest of 
them all? 





Mr. Stephen Graham, who has done so much to 
explain the true character of the Russian peoples, has 
a new volume, entitled “Russia and the World,” 
coming out with Messrs. Cassell and Co. next week. 
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The Theatre 


“Searchlights ” 


HERE is a good deal that is ingenious, but 
nothing very fresh or sincere, in Mr. Horace 
Annesley Vachell’s new three-act play. It begins in 
1913, and, although it afterwards deals with Mons, 
it retains the manner of its earlier date rather than 
puts on the quality of our own terrible times. But 
“Searchlights ’’ was greeted with enthusiasm by a 
crowded house on the first night, largely owing to the 
charm, grace, and power of Mr. H. B. Irving, for the 
main character of the play is in his hands. Robert 
Blaine is one of those well-known personages of 
fiction who make large fortunes, are darkly unhappy, 
and believe that silence may be the greatest gift of 
God, and incidentally speak a good deal and with 
marked effect. If such a type were given to us by any 
other actor than Mr. H. B. Irving, it would appear 
too clever, too strong and keen to be more than a sad 
bore. But as it is now presented, it interests from first 
to last, and, notwithstanding Mr. Blaine’s universal 
information, he delights us with his personality. 

His wife, the daughter of a peer, played by Miss 
Fay Davis, has never loved him, but after five years 
of marriage a son has been born to her. When we 
meet Harry Blaine in 1913, he is a delightfully casual 
young guardsman, very true to life, and by far the 
most cleverly drawn character among the eleven of the 
play. Mr. Reginald Owen brings out every possible 
quality that Harry possesses. His love-making—one 
of a good many such affairs, of course—to the Phcebe 
of Miss Margery Maude, is in the spirit of true satiric 
comedy. Phcebe is truly charming; Harry thinks that 
her naturalised German father will endow her with 
lots of money, and that it will be a very easy arrange- 
ment. Harry, however, owes a good deal of money 
to the usual Jew with Scottish names. This is where 
the plot becomes a little machine-made. Mrs. Blaine 
tries to get her husband to pay the boy’s debts once 
more, and the scene ends by her passionate statement 
that Harry has no drop of Blaine’s blood in his veins. 
The husband takes the outburst in a quiet, bitter 
spirit. Then come the cleansing fires of bloody war. 
Love is made pure; the “Searchlights”’ of anguish 
and trial illuminate the hearts of men, and there is 
peace. 

Incidentally, there is the clever but rather old- 
fashioned caricature of the German, Sir Adalbert 
Schmaltz, Mr. Holman Clark, who is more English 
than the British—he is Scottish, and becomes Sir Keith 
Howard as the play goes on and he ceases to be rich. 
The audience appeared to love his humours, and he 
should become a popular stage character. Notwith- 
standing the little affair of Harry’s birth, there is a 
pleasant tone and gay air about “ Searchlights ’’ which 
we trust will lead it on to fortune and a long run. 


“THE PLUMBERS” 
WHEN you go to the Savoy, be in time for Mr. Harry 








Grattan’s first piece. It is delightfully amusing and 
very soon over. Mr. Tom Reynolds is the alleged 
plumber, whose realism makes one almost uncomfort- 
able. To those who have recently had any dealings 
with the skilled labourer of the home, Mr. Grattan’s 
picture is perhaps almost too exact and reminiscent of 
horrid hours, but to the world at large “The 
Plumbers ’’ is compact of laughter. 
EGAN MEw. 





The City 


F Mr. Lloyd George’s speech had been made before 
] the issue of 410,000,000 of Russian Treasury Bills, 
which he explained we had agreed to take up, the 
success of the issue would still have been noteworthy. It 
was announced on Saturday morning, the price fixed being 
95 per cent., the amount was oversubscribed by mid- 
day on Monday, and the bills stand at a discount at this 
moment of 44—which of course is } per cent. premium on 
the price at which they were offered. The success is very 
gratifying on every ground, and is of happy augury for 
the Russian Loan which will probably be for 425,000,000 
—part of 450,000,000, the other half being issued in 
France. Another equally easy and equally pleasing success 


, is the £2,000,000 44 per cent. Five Year Debentures of 


New South Wales, to replace the £2,000,000 4 per cent. 
debentures maturing on March 1. The debentures 
were offered at 994 and are already above par, a very 
small percentage of new applicants, it is said, getting an 
allotment. The War Loan has also maintained the 
strength put on last week when the rumours of a Joint 
International War Loan were laid to rest. Both the 
Treasury and the Stock Exchange Committee approved 
dealings in the Russian Bills, much to the satisfaction of 
the market, which is almost choked with money eager to 
find employment. The most unsatisfactory and disturb- 
ing feature in the Money Market is the drop in the Ameri- 
can Exchange, and fears are entertained that the gold 
reserve here may be drawn upon unduly by bankers anxious 
to take advantage of an opportunity which might be in 
their individual but not in the national interests. 

The tone of the Stock Exchange has been rather more 
cheerful, the tendency being emphasised by the bright 
harvest prospects of Argentina which reflect themselves 
in the improvement in Argentine Rails. The South 
American Market, is, however, so apprehensive that it will 
clutch at any gleam. What cana country like Brazil hope 
to do with all its natural riches and no possibility of find- 
ing capital to work them adequately? Funds for payment 
of interest due this week on the Peruvian Government 5} 
per cent. (Salt) Loan of 1909 have been deposited with the 
Banco del Peru y Londres in Lima, but cannot be for- 
warded to England because of the exchange. As it is under- 
stood that the drafts sent to Paris in August last, which 
were not accepted on account of the moratorium, have not 
yet been met, the bondholder is doubly bit. 


Oil shares have been in demand, with Shells taking the 
lead. The price of Shells has moved up sharply to 
87s. 6d. Rumours are afloat in the oil market as to 
negotiations afoot with a view to a big amalgamation, the 
Maikop New Producers, Ltd., the Maikop Victory Oil 
Company, Ltd., and the Black Sea Oil Fields, Ltd., being 
the three companies mentioned for the fusion. Its capital 
would probably be half a million, part to be issued. Mr. 
Churchill’s statement as to the success of the Government 
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in obtaining what supplies of oil they need lends special 
interest to the suggestion. 

The year’s results shown in the report of Selfridge and 
Company are astonishingly good, even when allowance is 
made for the fact that we have grown to expect excellent 
returns from the working of this young and vigorous em- 
porium. Selfridge’s must have felt the effects of the war; 
ladies who go to town—and to go to town with thousands 
has now become almost the same thing as going to 
Selfridge’s—have had to exercise certain caution in spend- 
ing, though it is just possible that they have gravitated to 
Selfridge’s with the smaller purse confident that they would 
get for the lesser outlay what they would get elsewhere 
for a larger. In any case we do know that Selfridge’s has 
become a sort of shoppers’ Mecca, and that probably 
accounts for the fact that the profits earned amount to the 
respectable sum of £134,800. After paying dividends on 


debentures and preference and ordinary shares, and 


_ making allowances for depreciation and other matters, the 


carry forward is increased from £16,400 to £40,900. 
Well may the directors say in their report that the results 
of the year’s working are satisfactory in the circumstances. 

Maple’s report seems to suggest that the furnishing 
trade has been one of the heaviest sufferers by the war. 
The falling off in profits can, we imagine, be explained 
on no other grounds. People will eat and drink and 
dress in war time, but they will not so readily replenish 
household goods, and the new homes started will be 
fewer owing to the economic uncertainties. Money that 
might be spent on carpets and chairs goes to pay extra 
income tax. We write, of course, in ignorance of what 
the chairman will say at the meeting this week. But 
doubtless he will to some extent account for the drop in 
distributable surplus—from £202,244 to £122,337. The 
d&tribution is 10 per cent. for the year against 15 per 
cent. ; in war time 10 per cent. can hardly be an occasion 
for, grumbling. 

Home Rails have been dull, but have looked up a little 
on the announcement that the Great Western dividend 
for the half-year is only down 4—from 8 to 74 per cent. 
The difficulties which at least one railway has had to face 
are vividly set forth by Colonel C. W. Trotter in his speech 
at the meeting of the Hull and Barnsley. In April a 
miners’ strike cost some £20,000. Later a pit timber 
workers’ strike restricted the import of mining timber, and 
on the top of that the war practically stopped the import 
altogether, involving further loss of £10,000 in revenue. 
A third circumstance which caused a large loss of in- 
come was the King George Dock, in which the company 
has £1,250,0c0 of capital. The dock was opened for 
traffic on August 1 last, before which time they were pay- 
ing interest on their share of the cost of construction out 
of capital, but from the date of opening the money ex- 
pended on that became a revenue charge, and an amount 
of £17,493 was included in the £24,590 shown as interest 
on loans. If ordinary conditions had prevailed from the 
date of opening to the close of last year there was no doubt 
that the dock would have earned some revenue to go 
against that interest, but the war breaking out a few days 
later arrested all development. All things considered, the 
shareholders may congratulate themselves on getting any 
dividend at all. 

An article on Depreciation and Bonuses in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Insurance Broker and Agent deserves 
attention; it suggests that offices have no option but to 
take their valuation in accordance with the Act of 1909, 
and that to regularise matters and avoid passing of 
bonuses an amendment to the Act making the valuation 
period seven instead of five years is necessary. The point 
is worth serious consideration. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 





Sir,—In The Bookman for February there is a review 
of the new edition of Clough’s poems in which the writer 
suggests that Clough has been regarded as ‘a daring ex- 
perimenter in rhythms’’ owing to the ‘‘Bothie of Tober- 
na-Vuolich’’ having been written by him in hexameters. 
But surely the use of hexameters was known to English 
poetry long before Clough wrote his famous poem in 
that metre. Sir Philip Sidney was, so far as I remember, 
the earliest writer of English hexameters, and in more 
recent times we have had examples by Hawtrey, Lock- 
hart, Whewell, Southey—who wrote his ‘‘Vision of Judg- 
ment’’ in this form of verse, to which Byron made a reply 
—and Coleridge who in his ‘‘Hymn to the Earth’’ proved 
more than a hundred years ago that the writing of ex- 
cellent English hexameters was practicable. Some of the 
lines in it bear a certain strange resemblance to the later 
Swinburnian muse :— 


Earth! thou mother of numberless children, the nurse 
and the mother, 

Hail! O Goddess, thrice hail! Blest be thou! and, 
blessing, I hymn thee! 


Was it not well with thee then, when first thy lap was 
ungirdled ? 

Fair was thy blush, the fairest and first of the blushes 
of morning ! 


But it is, 1 think, to Charles Kingsley that we must award 
the honour of having written the most beautiful English 
poem in this metre, for his ‘‘Andromeda’’ has not been 
surpassed by any subsequent writer. 

Clough informed us that the ‘‘Bothie’’ was the result of 
his reading of Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ aloud to his 
mother and sister; and Longfellow’s poem was suggested, 
we know, by Goethe’s ‘‘Hermann and Dorothea,”’ of which 
Schlegel wrote that it was a ‘‘book full of golden pre- 
cepts of wisdom and virtue.’’ Yours faithfully, 

15, Cambridge Street, SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

Hyde Park, W., Feb. 14, 1915. 


REVELATIONS OF A GOVERNESS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—Having read both your review and the book, 
‘‘What I Found Out in the House of a German Prince,” 
it appears to me that it is a great pity that books of this 
kind should be written, and reviewers follow one another 
like sheep in backing up a production which can be cal- 
culated to do nothing but encourage unnecessary bad feel- 
ing between England and Germany. The incident, quoted 
by your reviewer, concerning the game the young princes 
were playing when the governess was introduced to them 
probably had nothing at all sinister behind it. Why a 
simple childish game should be magnified into motives of 
aggression must give pause to anyone anxious to render 
justice to both sides. Then, again, the book is published 
after the outbreak of hostilities. A sufficient number of 
events await the pen of clever romancers to form many In- 
teresting ‘‘revelations’’; lastly, the book is anonymous, 
and most people know what to do with unsigned commu- 
nications. 


Yours faithfully, 
M. F. H. 


Tankerton. 
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FICTION. 
The Raft. By Coningsby Dawson. (Constable and Co. 
6s.) 
The House on the Cliff. By E. Everett-Green. (Ward, 
Lock and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Cupid in the Car. By Lindsay Bashford. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.) 


The Honourable Percival. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Way of Sinners. By Marie Connor Leighton. (Ward, 
Lock and Co. 6s.) 

Fetters of the Past. By Helen Colebrooke. (John Murray. 


(Hodder 


6s.) 
A Shadowed Love. By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock 
and Co. 6s.) 


The Patrol of the Sundance Trail. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Betty All-Alone. By Meg Villars. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

The Black Monk. By Anton Tchekhoff. Translated by 
R. E. C. Long. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Game of Life and Death. By Lincoln Colcord. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

The Soul of England. By Austen Verney. 
ton and Ouseley. 6s.) : 

Blessington’s Folly. By Theodore Goodridge Roberts. 
(John Long. 6s.) 

The Secret Calling. By Olivia Ramsey. (John Long. 6s.) 


By Ralph Connor. 


(Heath, Cran- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reflections of a Cheerful Pessimist. By H. Cecil Palmer. 
(Erskine Macdonald. 1s. net.) 

Short Cuts to First Aid. With Diagrams. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 7d. net.) 

The Master Beggars of Belgium; The Grandchildren of 
the Ghetto; Under the German Ban in Alsace and 
Lorraine. Wayfarers’ Library. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 1s. each net.) 

The Laughter-Lover’s Vade-Mecum. 
Co. 1s. 6d. net.) 
The Study of Religions. 

(A. and C. Black. 


(Stanley Paul and 


By Stanley A. Cook, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


The Reconciliation of Races and Religions. By T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D. (A. and C. Black. 5s. net.) 

Stories of London. By E. L. Hoskyn, B.A. (A. and C. 
Black. 1s. net.) 

Travel Pictures: Asia. Edited by Robert J. Finch, 
F.R.G.S. (A. and C. Black. 1od. net.) 

Deccan Nursery Tales. By C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


History of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, etc. By L. W. 
Shakespear. (Macmillan and Co. tos. net.) 

These Three. By the Rev. G. H. Knight. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 


An Introduction to the Mystical Life. By the Abbé P. 


Lejeune. (R. and T. Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Italian Self-Taught. Revised and Enlarged by G. Dalla 
Vecchia. (E. Marlborough and Co. 1s.) 


WAR BOOKS. 


The Soldier’s English-French Conversation Book. By 
Walter M. Gallichan. (T. Werner Laurie. 7d.) 


Nietssche. By J. M. Kennedy. (T. Werner Laurie. is. 
net.) 

The Life of Sir John French. By H. F. B. Wheeler, 
F.R.Hist.S. (Aldine Publishing Co. 2d.) 


Nelson’s Portfolio of War Pictures. 
Nelson and Sons. 


Part I. (Thomas 


7d. net.) 


Can Germany Win? By An American. (C. Arthur Pear- 
son. 1s. net.) 

The British Navy from Within. By ‘‘Ex-Royal Navy.”’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.) 

lhe Great Battles of the Great War. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 1s. net.) 


The German Doctrine of Conquest. By E. Seilliére. 


(Maunsel and Co. 2s. net.) 
The German Danger. By Bart Kennedy. (Holden and 
Hardingham. ts. net.) 


Germany’s War Inspirers. By Canon McLure, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K. 4d.) 

The Crown Prince’s First Lesson Book. By G. H. Powell. 
Illustrated. (Grant Richards. 1s. net.) 

Armageddon—and After. By W. L. Courtney, M.A. 
(Chapman and Hall. 1s. net.) 

Britain and Turkey. By Sir Edward Cook. (Macmillan 
and Co. 2d.) 

An Englishman’s Call to Arms. (Macmillan and Co. 1d.) 

England, Germany and Europe. By J. W. Headlam, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 2d.) 

Above the Battlefield. By Romain Rolland. 
and Co. 6d.) 


Britain Justified. 


(Macmillan 


By Frank Ballard, D.D. (C. H. Kelly. 


Is. net.) 

The Story of Servia. By Leslie F. Church, B.A. (C. H. 
Kelly. 1s. net.) 

A Call from the Stage: A Book of Autographs. (F. and 


C. Palmer. 6d. net.) 





NOTICE.—The Red Cross Motor Ambulance Fund. 


We invited subscriptions to a Fund for providing a 
Napier Red Cross Motor Ambulance: we received a 
promise of £100 if we raised £525 in addition; from 
readers we had many letters of approval and explanation 
that they could not help because such subscriptions as 
they could afford were promised elsewhere. All told we 
received only £17 13s., mostly in collections of quite small 
sums. Some who promised to send contributions later 
have--no doubt for quite adequate reasons—failed to 
do so. We therefore propose to close the account. We 
must forgo the £100, and unless any subscriber raises 
objection we shall forward the £17 13s. to the Belgian 
Field Hospital, which has done noble work and is in need 
of funds.—Ep. ACADEMY. 


—-——- - ~—- 


Mr. Charles Cruft’s Dog Show at Islington has com- 
manded real interest, notwithstanding that many of the 
dogs’ best friends must be with the Army. Possibly 
even some of the dogs who would have been shown are 
there too. Anyway, Bloodhounds, Great Danes, terriers, 
St. Bernards, retrievers, and last, but not least, dachs- 
hunds, were in evidence and mostly in excellent form. 
Spratt’s—for no doubt most of them have been reared on 
Spratt’s—may claim that thoroughbreds are all the better 
for their provender. It is noteworthy that our Arctic and 
Antarctic explorers look to Spratt’s to feed their dogs. 


LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN.—Mobilisation of Frontiers- 
men Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, for service in Africa. 
Pay, separation allowance, etc., as for Regular Army. 
Age, 25 to 45. Men having previous Army or Navy 
service, or service abroad, should apply forthwith to 
Colonel D. P. Driscoll, D.S.O., at No. 6, Adam Street, 
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AN APPEAL 
PATRIOTIC EMPLOYERS 


AS AN EMPLOYER have you seen 
that every fit man under your control 
that can possibly be spared has been 
given every opportunity of enlisting ? 
Will you call your Employees together 
TO-DAY, and explain to them that in 
order to end the war quickly we must 
have more men ? 


We cannot have “business as usual”’ 
until the war is brought to a successful 
conclusion. 


Many more men would enlist if you ex- 
plained to them what you are prepared 
to do for them whilst they are fighting 
for the Empire. 


They will listen to you—use your in- 
fluence and help to end the war. 


CALL YOUR MEN TOGETHER— 
TO-DAY. 


Your Country will appreciate the help you give. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 





THE 


BEST WAR ARTICLES 


appear every week 


The Outlook 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS 


Offices :—167, STRAND, W.C 




















NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


RECRUITS’ PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


WITH DIAGRAMS IN TWO COLOURS 





A Manual for Recruits Undergoing Military 
Training 


CONTENTS: 


SECTION — RIGHT. FORM —LEFT FORM—ON THE 
RIGHT FORM SECTION (OR SQUAD)—ON THE 
LEFT FORM SECTION (OR SQUAD) —ODD AND 
BLANK FILES — INCLINING WHEN ON THE MOVE 
— EXTENDED ORDER DRILL — POINTS TO BE 
REMEMBERED BY RECRUITS, 


All who have had experience of the difficulties indicated 
in this little work will at once appreciate the importance of the 
points raised, 





THREEPENCE ver. Post Free 4d. 





LONDON : 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., ROLLS HOUSE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 





THE NEW INSURANCE MONTHLY 


INSURANCE BROKER 
AND AGENT 


D. Published on the 15th of each month by 
3 Wiliam Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Rolls House, 3 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


All Insurance questions intelligently dealt with 
by expert writers. Insurance Companies’ 
Accounts fearlessly examined and criticised. 
Special Articles on all classes of Insurance. 
Full Legal Reports of cases affecting the 
construction of Polices. Correspondence. 
Montbly Share Lists, &c., &c., &c. 





No Insurance Broker and Agent can afford to be 
without this new monthly, because it advocates 
his interests 


No insurance official should be without it if he 
wishes to keep in touch with the Agency world 


ORDER THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 
NOW FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 
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